GOETHE S   REPUTATION  IN   ENGLAND   DURING  HIS   LIFETIME
she said,"il ne faut pas y chercher ni le gout, ni la mesure, ni Tart
qui choisit et qui termine; mais si 1'irnagination pouvait se figurer
un chaos intellectuel, tel que Ton a souvent decrit le chaos mater-
iel, le Faust de Goethe devrait avoir ete compose a cette epoque.
On ne saurait aller au del a, en fait de hardiesse de pensee, et le
souvenir qui reste de cet ecrit tient touj ours un peu du vertige."
This is how we should still expect Faust to impress the average
Frenchman, but though Madame de Staei found certain faults of
taste in the poem, and deprecated its being taken as a model, she
admired it as poetry, as a work of the imagination, and as a stimu-
lus to thought. The way in which her book was received by the
reviewers is evidence of the changing attitude to German litera-
ture in general and to Goethe in particular, and the next two
decades were to see Englishmen better equipped, both by know-
ledge of the German language and first-hand acquaintance with
Germany, to interpret Goethe to their countrymen.
The term "Englishmen" is here used to denote the inhabitants
of the British Isles, for it was, in fact, in great part due to Scotsmen
that Goethe's fame crossed the water. Goethe himself said that
only a Scotsman could understand the Germans, and an important
factor in the awakening of a more enlightened interest in German
literature was the reading by Henry Mackenzie of his paper on
the German theatre to the Royal Society of Edinburgh in April,
1788. Mackenzie was an attorney and an author, his most cele-
brated work being the sentimental novel The Man of Feeling. He
did not know German, and appears to have drawn his information
from French sources. His references to Goethe's writings were
commonplace, and he had nothing of any particular interest to
say about them, though he waxed enthusiastic over Schiller's
Rauber. Among those who attended the lecture, however, was
Sir Walter Scott, who says that it "made much noise, and pro-
duced a powerful effect'*. It was not only the dramatic literature
of Germany which began to arouse curiosity. Scott tells us that
"their fictitious narratives, their ballad poetry, and other branches
of their literature, which are particularly apt to bear the stamp of
the extravagant and the supernatural, began to occupy the atten-
tion of the British literati".
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